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reached "the large iron gates grated on the rusty hinges," as
they were opened by an old woman whose face looked the
emblem of ill-nature. The building was "tumbling down
with age"; the hall was paved with black marble cracked in
several places; and "the whole seemed calculated to strike
[one] with horror and dismay." The chamber in which the
recreant maid is confined to recall her to a sense of filial duty,
has a casement fastened with a padlock and a window through
which a garden overrun with weeds is visible. The sleeping
chamber has the same air of decay. And here Lady Jemima
spends a night of horrors.
"I now found myself," Lady Jemima says, "in an agony.
At every gust of wind I expected the door to fly open, and a
hundred hobgoblins to enter the room; for I recollected
what the gardener had told me of a strange notion that had
formerly prevailed of the house being haunted. Thus did I
sit for a full hour in a state of mind not to be described: at
last, on hearing the clock strike One, I ventured to bed,
having first placed the candle in the window, thinking that
to be the safest place; then covering myself up with the bed-
cloaths, and recommending myself to the protection of
Providence, I endeavoured to compose myself to sleep. I had
not lain long, however, before I was disturbed by the strangest
noise I had ever heard in my life. Starting up in bed, to my
inexpressible terror I found the light of the candle was
extinguished; and soon after I heard something tread across
the room. I again lay down, and covering myself with the
bed-cloaths, heard nothing for some time; till, just as I was
trying to persuade myself the whole might be an illusion of
fancy, I felt something leap upon my bed. I gave a violent
shriek, and through fear and terror I suppose fainted,"1
In the morning when the old woman enters the room she
finds three rats in a trap!
The Ring provides probably one of the earliest examples of
an attempt to terrify a heroine in a Gothic mansion. Lady
Jemima finally escapes from the castle with the aid of Morvo,
a gardener who is later identified by a scar on his shoulder
as the nephew of Mr. Mordaunt. In one place in the book
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